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T was in October, 1820, that Audubon 
started from Cincinnati with an expedi- 
tion which had been sent out to make a 
survey of the Mississippi River. He was 
furnished with letters of recommendation 
from General Harrison and Henry Clay, 
and had in mind a long excursion through 
the Southern States, which was to include 
Mississippi, Alabama, Florida and Arkansas. 
Captain Cumming was at the head of the 
surveying party. ‘The journey from Cincin- 
nati tothe mouth of the Ohio was made ina 
flat boat and occupied fourteen days. 

Arriving at Natchez, Audubon made this 
town his headquarters for a time, and re- 
ceived much kindness there. Mr. Berthoud, 
a relative, resided here, and did much to 
make his stay pleasant. Natchez seems to 
have delighted the naturalist, not less on 
account of its beautiful environs and the 
abundance of its bird life, than by its size, 
it having then 3,000 inhabitants. 

Although his surroundings were in many 
respects pleasant, he was greatly troubled 
by the lack of funds, for he had been un- 
able to collect money which was due him at 
Cincinnati, and was really penniless. An 
incident which occurred here shows how 
reduced were his fortunes. It happened 
that his shoes, and those of one of his com- 
panions, were worn out, and neither of the 
two had money enough to purchase a new 
pair, Audubon stopped ata shoemaker’s and 


stated the case, informing him that they were 
without money, but offering to sketch por- 
traits of the shoemaker and his wife in return 
for two pair of boots. The offer was ac- 
cepted, and in a short time the portraits were 
finished, and the travelers were furnished 
with new foot gear. 

Some time in December, 1820, the natu- 
ralist left Natchez for New Orleans in a keel 
boat with Mr. Berthoud, in tow of a steamer. 
Here, by an unlucky accident, a portfolio of 
his precious drawings was left behind, and 
its loss caused much anxiety, but the prompt 
dispatch of letters to Natchez resulted in its 
recovery, and on his arrival at New Orleans 
he found the portfolio awaiting him there. 
The voyage down the Mississippi was full 
of charms for the naturalist, and he writes 
of it in most enthusiastic terms. 

Upon reaching New Orleans he at once 
set out to find work, but at first without 
success. At length, however, he was for- 
tunate enough to obtain an order for a por- 
trait from a well-known citizen of New 
Orleans, and this proving a good likeness 
he received a number of orders, which at 
once put him in funds, and enabled him to 
give some time to his favorite pursuits. He 
obtained a number of new birds here. 

In March he learned of the conclusion 
of the treaty between Spain and the United 
States, by which a considerable portion of 
the Southwest was ceded to the latter 
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nation, and hearing that an expedition was 
to leave Natchitoches next year to survey 
the boundary line, he determined to try to 
obtain permission to accompany it as nat- 
uralist and draughtsman. He _ therefore 
wrote to Mr. Monroe, who was then Presi- 
dent, asking for this appointment, but 
received no reply. Audubon remained 
in New Orleans ‘until June of 1821, 
and his life there was one of ups and 
downs. Sometimes he was_ penniless, 
and at others had enough for his wants. 
He started to return ‘to his family in Ken- 
tucky on the 16th of June, but while on 
his way up the river he accepted the posi- 
tion of instructor in drawing to the daugh- 
ters of a Mr. Perrie, who owned a planta- 
tion at Bayou Sara, in Louisiana. Here 
his duties were very light, and a consider- 
able portion of his time was occupied in 
roaming the woods looking out for new 
birds. The time passed pleasantly. Just 
about a year after his departure from Cin: 
cinnati, he left Bayou Sara for New Or- 
leans. Here he rented a house and sent 
to Kentucky for his family. In an entry 
in his journal October 25, he gives a state- 
ment of what he has accomplished during 
the year. Hesays: “Since I left Cincin- 
nati, October 12, 1820, I have finished 
sixty-two drawings of birds and plants, 
three quadrupeds, two snakes, fifty por- 
traits of all sorts, and have subsisted by 
my humble talents, not having a dollar 
when I started. I sent a draft to my wife, 
and began life in New Orleans with forty- 
two dollars, health, and much anxiety to 
pursue my plan of collecting all the birds 
of America.” 

In December Mrs. Audubon and _ her 
children reached New Orleans, and the re- 
union of the family after fourteen months 
of separation was a great delight to all of 
them. But now once more money troubles 
began to oppress the naturalist, and before 
long his affairs became so desperate that 
Mrs, Audubon took pupils to help matters 


along. In March her husband determined 
to return to Natchez, where he believed his 
prospects for obtaining work would be bet- 
ter. He reached this city March 24, 1822, 
and after some discouragements and de- 
lays, obtained an appointment as drawing 
master in a so called college at Washing- 
ton, nine miles from Natchez. He sent 
for his sons and put them to school here. 
But although he had work, he was dissatis- 
fied, for his employment left him little time 
to work at his birds. On the whole, his time 
at Natchez was so far well spent that he was 
earning some money, and after a while Mrs. 
Audubon joined him there, and for a short 
time was governess in a clergyman’s fam- 
ily; but at length Audubon’s desire to pro- 
ceed with his work could no longer be 
restrained, and his wife’s faith in him in- 
duced her to propose that she should 
remain in Mississippi as governess in the 
Percy family at Bayou Sara, while her hus- 
band should go to Europe and perfect him- 
self in painting in oil colors. This course 
was finally determined on, and in October, 
1823, Audubon left New Orleans for Ken- 
tucky, taking with him his son Victor, 
a boy not yet fourteen years old. 

This journey was notable as terminating 
in a walk of about two hundred and fifty 
miles, made, not over roads, but through 
forests, canebrakes and along stony river 
beds, and was accomplished in ten days. 
From the village of Trinity, where, on ac- 
count of low water, the steamboat was forced 
to stop, four of the passengers started to 
walk to Louisville; but before the journey 
had been completed Audubon and his young 
son had left their companions far behind, 
and were the first to reach Louisville. Here 
Audubon succeeded in getting his son into 
the counting house of a friend, and then en- 
gaged to paint the interior of a steamboat. 
That autumn and the winter of 1823-4 was 
spent in Kentucky painting to accumulate 
funds for his travels, and in April, 1824 
Audubon found himself in Philadelphia, 


THE GOLDEN-WINGED WOODPECKER. 


HIS is a bird which has many titles. 
Most of our common birds have 
different English names in different parts 
of the country, but perhaps none have as 
great a variety as this species. Here is a 
list of thirty-six which was recently sent 
to the Natural History department of the 
forest and Stream, by Mr. W. W. Colburn, 
of Springfield, Massachusetts : 


1. Clape, 
gi Créseant Dittlese es s99 se Serds eed cas West. 
SP CTW BUG ore sisi tx hae hese. c wend shakes Maine. 
4. English Woodpecker............ Long Island. 
Re MIUGHEE Seca caw eae c ki €e eo kes ake Cape Cod. 
Gy PHEMGEs vigde vada wah ocss ss eax. In general use. 
7. French Woodpecker......... New Hampshire. 
8: Harry Wicket... c..ccs0. 0858 New Hampshire. 
eC RIG MOO MMR Sere she, Oia vated Connecticut, 
i PN TE NOUE sous 65a visita tits In general use. 
Dia, ER NOUOR caidas vx ceck peed ut In general use, 
Ta, RAMOS sf Gila he ves ce ea «8 In general use. 
Were ORAEROIRI G39 4 v.ciha. cet caceres ce rest een Canada. 
PD MESCE MPOWOE tat eta cade suse eects Pennsylvania. 
ite MPMGNUUE viva x's devin ceeded ck < nae dows MIDE. 
16. Partridge Woodpecker.........New England. 
17. Pigeon Woodpecker........... New England. 
28, Pique-bois-jaune ...........<.00.-: Louisiana. 
ie MURMGE PORE by sos ne 6 auc evel New England. 
Gy MUINAUUNGRsG pvc ocdcadh vvaesaevare sed Florida. 
i. Shad Spirit. .....2.0..8 22-504. New England. 
22. Tapping Bird.................Massachusetts. 
Bas NV GMB O xc cities tai sis a wewee en New England. 
i MRMUENOURUGIE v.06 tet bens ws he el dere a's Vermont. 
Bits. MEUMOM: acta daa dips. dure yas macoen Maine. 
MOE NVIRERGEISOOE sole beh te's + ire 90 tare averse South. 
27. Woodcock (misnomer)......... New England. 
OD; Vyoat-Wallly ei Seer a es New England. 
29. Wood-pigeon. ...........0.00. New England. 
a0, Woddpechker Lark ss. ¢ cevieee sun vians oe Georgia. 
Si. Vi OQUUMINU! geen) deste cae teens Connecticut. 
BG, MMU We a4 08,6 sien tie eae eee eA Connecticut. 
She “WEP oie vivu ve ree cence un Middle States. 
ay. Yellow Harmer. ie. 82d. 2es In general use. 
g5. Yellow Jay... vo. ..stas saya New Hampshire. 
GOy. VUGKEF s cris sox cdevwe ounces In general use. 


Most of these names are given from the 
habits of the bird, or.from some physical 
characters, or arise from some popular idea, 
which is founded on a supposed _ habit. 


Thus “high-hole” and “tapping bird” 
refer to the nesting place of the bird and 
to its custom of drumming on the limbs of 
trees; “crescent bird,” “pigue-bois-jaune,” 
“yellow hammer” and “yellow jay” to 
its plumage, “clape,” “piute,” “yarrup,” 
“yvucker,” and perhaps “ flicker ”’ to its cries. 

One of our most beautiful and most 
abundant birds, the ‘“yellow-hammer”’ is 
found with us of the Middle States almost 
the whole year round. In Connecticut 
and southern New York, we have seen it 
every month in the year, though it is un- 
usual to find it earlier than April or later 
than November. 

The courtship of the Golden-winged 
Woodpecker is very amusing. The ardent 
male pursues the female through the 
forest, and alighting on the branch near 
her, moves backward and forward before 
her with most grotesque bowings, uttering 
all the while his shrill cackling notes 
which Audubon compares to “a prolonged 
and jovial laugh, heard at a considerable 
distance, and which may be fairly repre- 
sented by the syllables whit’-tv0, whit’-too, 
whit'-too rapidly repeated many times.” 

The Golden-winged Woodpecker builds 
its nest in a hole, dug usually in a dead 
tree, sometimes quite high up from the 
grqund, and at others so low down that 
one, can reach it with the hand. On the 
chips which form the floor of this hole, the 
eggs are laid. These are about the size of 
a pigeon’s egg, and are pure white and 
beautifully smooth and glossy; the shells 
are so translucent that sometimes, when 
fresh, the color of the yolk shows through, 
giving the eggs a beautiful creamy tinge. 
Just how many eggs the “ high-hole”’ lays is 
not certain, but we are sure that they are 
fac more numerous than those of most wild 
birds. The greatest number of which 
we have ever heard as being taken from 
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any one nest were reported by Mrs. Violet 
S. Williams, of Coralville, lowa, who says 
in a note to Forest and Stream: “A col- 
lector of this place has thirty-five eggs 
which he obtained from a single nest of a 
Golden-winged Woodpecker, while another 
collector obtained ten from the same nest, 
making a total of forty-five eggs from a 
single bird in one season. I will copy his 
notes, as it may interest some of your 
readers: ‘May 13, 1884, found nest and 
obtained six eggs; to-day, May 17, took 3; 
May 23, 6; May 28, 1; June 2, 5; June 9g, 
3; June 13, 4; June 19, 2; June 26, 5.’” 
Scarcely less remarkable is a case reported 
in the same journal, of the finding by Mr. 


Stewart Ogilby of a nest of this species ° 


which contained nineteen young ones, alive 
and in good condition. 

When the young ones are pretty well 
grown they often scramble up to the mouth 
of the hole and even out on the tree and 
the branches near at hand. From these 
perches they watch for the approach of 
their parents as they return with food, 
saluting them, as they draw near, with shrill 
cries of welcome and entreaty. 

The food of the “yellow-hammer ” is chief- 
ly insects. They devour great numbers of 
those species which infest our forest trees, 
but do not depend wholly on these for 
food. They spend more time on the ground 
than do most of our woodpeckers, devour- 
ing great numbers of ants, and even digging 
industriously in the ground for those crea- 
tures which live just beneath the surface. 
Often their bills are incrusted with earth to 
the nostrils, showing how energetically they 
have been at work among the grass roots. 
But although their food is principally in- 
sects, they live to some extent on fruit. 
In the late summer they frequent the choke- 
cherry trees, and in the autumn, when the 
dogwood berries are ripe, the trees which 
bear them are favorite stopping places for 
the migrating “high-holes,” and on these 
berries they feed very amiably with the 


robins, cedar birds and other species that 
frequent them. ‘They eat the fox grapes 
too, and the berries of the blue gum and 


of the cedar. They are credited, also, with” 


sometimes attacking the corn when it is “in 
the milk,” and tearing open the tops of the 
husks, but we have never known of their 
doing this. On the whole they are useful 
birds, and do little or no harm. They 
should never be destroyed. 

Its great abundance and its striking colors 
have made the Golden-winged Woodpecker 
a favorite ornament for hats, but it is to be 
hoped that the depraved taste which sanc- 
tioned this barbaric style of ornamentation 
has become a thing of the past. 

The Golden-winged Woodpecker is 
about twelve inches in length and twenty 
in spread of wings. The bill is long and 
slightly arched. The feet are different 
from those of most birds, having two toes 
before and twobehind. The upper part of 
the head and neck are light purplish-gray, 
a transverse band of scarlet passes about 
the back of the head. ‘The upper parts are 
greenish-brown barred with black. There 
is a tuft of white feathers at the root 
of the tail. The tail coverts are white, 
spotted with black; quills of the wing and 
tail black; their shafts orange. Sides of 
head and neck are cinnamon color, tinged 
with gray. There is a black streak on 


either side of the throat, and a crescent - 


of the same color on upper breast. The 
lower breast and body are yellowish-white, 
each feather with a circular spot of black. 
The under sides of the wings and tail are 
golden yellow. Bill brown above and light 
blue beneath. The iris brown. The female 
differs from the male in being slightly 
smaller and in having the breast crescent 
smaller and less distinctly marked, and in 
lacking the black patches on the sides of 
the throat. 

The illustration, reproduced from Audu- 
bon’s plate, represents a family of Golden- 
winged Woodpeckers on an old dead tree. 
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BYRAM 


AND GHOPAL, 


III. 


GHOPAL AS BYRAM’S DISCIPLE, 


REAKFAST ended, Byram called two 
poor women who had come into the 
Serai, and sat waiting for the conclusion of 
the meal, and bade them take away the 
remnants, and all the uncooked food, and 
then bade Ghopal prepare to take him the 
round of the Bazaar preparatory to leaving 
the city. 

Ghopal was soon ready, and approaching 
Byram’s cot the latter took a grip of Ghopal’s 
hair, and sprang to his shoulders with an 
activity you would hardly have given him 
credit for, but he was very light and wiry. 

The news of the contract had reached the 
Bazaar before them, and the merchants 
were very much amused over Ghopal’s vain 
hopes, for although Byram described him- 
self as ‘‘the legless one,” he was universally 
spoken of as Byram the Wise, or Byram 
the Disciple of Brahma; and no one be- 
lieved that Ghopal would ever get the better 
of him in argument. 

Every shopkeeper gave a copper, and al- 
though some gave only one-quarter of a 
cent, and no one more than three cents, the 
total contribution amounted to a trifle more 
than three rupees, equal to a dollar and a 
half. At the corner of the Bazaar there 
was a money changer with his table, and 
Byram, taking the coppers from his girdle, 
exchanged them for silver. Ghopal's eyes 
glistened with pleasure and astonishment at 
the sight of so much wealth, for four rupees, 
or two dollars a month, was the most he had 
ever earned by hard work. He was so 
elated that he did not heed Byram'’s weight, 
and was anxious to set off at once on their 
journey, for Byram never staid long in one 
place, and had told Ghepal that they were 
to sleep that night at a village about ten 
miles distant. 


At the outskirts of the town they came to 
the house of a Brahmin, and Byram asked 
for water. The Brahmin filled an earthen 
chatty and handed it up to Byram. After 
he had drunk, the Brahmin replenished the 
chatty and handed it to Ghopal, who drained 
it and then threw it on the ground and 
broke it; for although he was a potter and 
made pots for Brahmins to drink from, he 
could not raise them to his own lips with- 
out defiling them. 

The Brahmin then handed his hookah to 
Byram, who took a few whiffs, and Ghopal, 
placing a live coal in the chillum of his 
own hookah, turned his back upon the city, 
and trudged steadily along the dusty 
road. 

During the first mile, not a word was 
spoken on either side. Byram was lost in 
calm reflection, and Ghopal was speculating 
on his chances of being able to claim the 
three rupees at eventide. It was difficult 
to refrain from broaching a subject of so 
much interest, but he was a shrewd fellow, 
and remembering that Byram had to con- 
vince him or forfeit the money, he smiled 
to himself as he thought what a good joke 
it would be if the Brahmin, lost in medita- 
tion, should forget the whole matter. 

The sun was now rising high in the 
heavens, and as Ghopal wiped the sweat 
from his brow, he bethought him of the Ssay- 
ing of the Faquir at Halla, that “they only 
are wise men who earn their bread by the 
sweat of other men’s brows.” There ap- 
pears to be no escape from labor for me, 
thought he; for carrying a Brahmin on 
one’s shoulders from town to town is quite 
as tiresome as kneading clay. Perhaps 
some day I shall find the secret of riding 
on other men’s shoulders ! 
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Mile after mile he plodded along the 
dusty road in silence, and towards noon 
drew near a forest of acacias, which, inter- 
spersed with other trees, extended from the 
road to the river. 

“Tet us rest awhile in the shade of the 
forest,” said Byram, ‘and see what the 
- white ants are doing. We will finish our 
journey when the day gets cooler.” 

It was cool and pleasant in the shade of 
the forest, and our travelers had not pene- 
trated far into its depth before they saw a 
tree, which had been blown over by the 
wind, but which, having some of its roots 


in the ground, was still green. ‘This made 
a capital seat for Byram, who sat on the 
trunk resting his head against the roots, 
while Ghopal stretched himself on the 
ground and was soon fast asleep. 

Ghopal slept more than an hour, and 
then opening his eyes and looking toward 
the upturned roots of the tree, was nota 
little astonished to observe that Byram had 
vacated his post. But the Faquir was not 
far off. Laboriously he had crept to the 
other end of the trunk, where he had again 
seated himself, with his back against a 
branch. Seeing Ghopal sit up, the Faquir 
called him to him, and pointing to a heap 
of dry dirt just below him, asked Ghopal 
if he knew how it came there. 


Byram and Ghopal 


“No very hard riddle that,” said Ghopal. 
“Here,” pointing with his staff, “a big 
branch was broken off when the tree fell, 
and that branch had already been eaten up 
by the white ants, all but athin outer shell, 
which they filled up again with dirt. With 
the shock of falling the branch was broken 
in pieces and the dirt fell all in a heap. 
The trunk is hollow, too; here, where the 
branch broke off, is a great hole, and white 
ants going in and out.” 

“ You see that fallen trunk,” said Byram, 
pointing to a low ridge about fifty paces 
distant. ‘ Let us go and examine it.” 

On nearing the fallen trunk they saw 


_ that it was a trunk in broken outline only. 


Nothing but a very thin shell remained, 
and this had broken down in many places. 
A very little labor sufficed to break down 
the last vestiges of the log, leaving a ridge 
of earthy looking matter in its place. 

“What do you think has become of the 
wood?” asked Byram. 

“Your friends, the white ants, have 
eaten it,” replied Ghopal. 

“ And what is this ridge that now takes 
the place of the log ?” 

“That, I suppose,”’ said Ghopal, is the 
remains of the tree after passing through 
the white ants.” 

“Yes,” said Byram, “but mixed with 
some earth which the white ants apparently 
eat to facilitate digestion. Now,” contin- 
ued he, “as all the timber of this forest, 
from time immemorial, has been eaten by 
white ants, the surface must have been 
covered to a considerable depth. Is it not 
so?” 

“Yes,” said Ghopal,” I should think 
they could cover the surface with a consid- 
erable coat of this stuff in a century; a 
couple of inches perhaps.” 

“But,” said Byram, “if you dig a hole 
three or four feet deep you reach sand or 
gravel, or stiff clay, or something not fit to 
grow plants or crops on.” 

“That is true,” conceded Ghopal. 
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“Then,” said Byram, “if the white ants 
have been a century covering the surface of 
this forest two inches deep with their drop- 
pings, how long do you suppose it would 
take them to cover the forest floor to a 
depth of two or three feet?” 

“TI don’t know,” said Ghopal, meditatively, 
“may be a thousand years, may be four or 
five thousand years or more.” 

“Well, allow that the white ants have 
built up the upper two feet of the soil with 
their droppings in the last five thousand 
years. What sort of crops do you suppose 
men could raise in the sub-soil if all the top 
two feet of soil were removed?” 

“But,” said Ghopal, “if the white ants 
had not been there the timber would have 
rotted and made soil.”’ 

“Not so,” said Byram, you can grow 
nothing in rotten wood except worthless 
fungi, but unless the wood is covered up by 
the soil it will not remain, it crumbles away 
to nothing, just as if it were burnt in the 
fire. Nothing goes back to the earth except 
the ashes which the tree took from it in 
growing; all that it got from the air goes 
back to air, unless some living creature eats 
it. Now which makes the best manure for 
crops any way,’ asked Byram, “animal or 
vegetable refuse?” 

“Animal refuse, most assuredly,” said 
Ghopal. 

“Then,” said Byram, “try to estimate the 
services rendered to man by creatures that 
from the foundation of the world have been 
busy converting every particle of timber 
that dies into good animal manure, mixing 
it with soil, or burying it beneath the sur- 
face. Do you suppose man could ever 
have raised crops upon the bare sub-soil; do 
you suppose man could have existed unless 
the white ants and other small creatures had 
prepared the earth for his necessities?” 

“You present the matter in a new light,” 
said Ghopal gravely. ‘I will meditate on 
it; but it is now time to set out on our 
journey.” 


The high road was soon gained and 
Ghopal plodded along sturdily, but no 
more with the light springy step of the 
morning. Then he had great hopes that 
he would win the three rupees in Byram’s 
girdle, but now these hopes had _ vanished. 
The top soil to a considerable depth was 
certainly made by white ants, that was clear 
enough, and what appeared equally clear 
was that neither man nor beast could live 
on earth if that soil were removed. The 
journey was long and weary. Byram ap- 
peared to grow heavier at every mile, and 
at times Ghopal asked himself whether it 
would not be wiser to return to the pot- 
tery. 

But after reaching the Serai, and eating 
a hearty supper of bajree bread and milk, 
and soothing himself with his hookah, his 
spirits revived, 

“T have lost the first throw,” said he, 
“but it will go hard with me if I don’t put 
him into a corner before many days are 
over. But who would have thought that 
those wretched little white ants were so 
useful to man? Who would have dreamed 
that they make the soil we live on?” 

“You do not claim the money, I sup- 
pose,” said Byram, before he lay down for 
the night. 

At this the travelers in the Serai laughed 
merrily, for although Ghopal felt his dis- 
comfiture too sorely to discuss the matter, 
his contract with Byram was the news of 
the day, and had provoked general discus- 
sion, 

“No, Byram,” said Gophal, “I too ama 
man of understanding, and know when the 
facts are against me. I gave judgment on 
the facts which had come under my ex- 
perience; on those facts my judgment 
was sound. In the light of fresh facts I 
reserve my judgment and admit that your 
little white ants deserve a place among 
the gods. Still, I would have thought 
better of them if they had spared my 
slippers.” 


MAINTAINING THE 


N the attempt to acclimatize animals 
from other countries, the first condi- 
tions of success are that climate shall ke 
suitable, food abundant, and the imported 
_ animal so generally adapted to his environ- 
ment that he will be able to hold his own 
in the struggle for existence with the indi- 
genous animals subsisting on similar food. 
Sometimes, in the case of successful accli- 
matization, the value of the experiment to 
man depends on its being kept within due 
bounds, that is to say, on the presence of 
predaceous animals, which, increasing in 
the ratio of the new means of subsistence 
afforded them by the introduced animal, 
shall serve to restrain the successfully ac- 
climated species within due bounds, and 
thus preserve the balance of life. 

It is only in thinly settled countries free 
from beasts of prey that we are brought 
face to face with the fact that animals do 
tend to increase by geometrical progres- 
sion, and that even those which increase 
least rapidly, as the horse and the ox, 
would in a comparatively few years, reach 
the limits of their subsistence in any coun- 
try, however vast its area, and require to 
be exterminated before man could protect 
his crops or secure any adequate area of 
pasture for his own flocks and herds. 

Some thirty or forty years ago, when 
travel over the settled parts of Australia 
was performed wholly by stage coaches, 
it was an openly expressed maxim among 
the stage owners that “horseflesh was 
cheaper than horse food.” In pursuance 
of this maxim, horses were driven their 
daily stage of eight or ten miles and turned 
loose to feed in the bush. Sick horses and 
mares heavy with foal were left to roam at 
will until they should be again fit to work; 
other horses strayed away, and ina very few 
years there were little troops of wild horses 
roaming all over the country, sometimes 
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settling for months on the best grazing 
and best watered lands of the squatters’ 
runs. It was not worth while to run them 
down and lasso them—the squatter had no 
sufficient market for his domestic stock ; 
but twenty years later this little incident of 
a squatter’s experience became a very for- 
midable one, calling for prompt measures 
to avert the common ruin of horse and cat- 
tle and sheep farmers all over the country. 
The wild horses then, in troops of several 
hundred, took possession of all the water 
holes in the dry season, and roaming from 
place to place kept in admirable condition, 
while the herded cattle by thousands died 
of drought. The difficulty was met deter- 
minedly, and by combination among the 
squatters the wild horses were hunted and 
shot down systematically. 

Under favorable conditions a troop of 
horses will double its number in five years, 
and on this estimate a single pair of horses 
would increase to five hundred in forty 
years, and to two thousand in fifty years, 
but systematically hunted they are easily 
shot or driven from the haunts of men. 

Undeterred by the lesson taught by this 
evidence of the tendency to natural increase 
among horses, the squatters of New Zea- 
land, having neither kangaroos nor opos- 
sums, and pining for something to shoot, 
introduced the English rabbit into their 
stations. Why should they not? ‘The rab- 
bit affords capital shooting, and although 
his flesh is not highly esteemed it neverthe- 
less constitutes an important item of food 
supply in its English home. Its fur too has 
some small value. Rabbits are by no means 
a nuisance in England, they are not pro- 
tected by game laws, and although of course 
they feed more or less on the crops, the 
farmer sees both pleasure and profit in 
leaving a strip of gorse or patch of moor- 
land for his rabbits, which in many cases 
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furnish his table two or three days a week. 
But their introduction into New Zealand 
is by no means regarded as a blessing, now 
that experience has shown not only that 
they are easily acclimatized in that country, 
but that in the absence of ferrets, stoats, 
weasels, polecats, foxes, or other predaceous 
animals suited to maintain the balance of 
life by increasing numerically with their 
means of subsistence, the law of geometri- 
cal progressions holds as good for rabbits as 
for horses, only in an enormously higher 
ratio. Under favorable conditions, that is to 
say with ample food supply and no foes, a 
pair of rabbits will multiply four fold in one 
year, at which rate a single pair would in- 
crease to two millions in ten years, and to 
two thousand millions in fifteen years. 

By shooting and trapping, these figures 
are being to some extent modified, but al- 
though man is more than a match for horses 
or tigers, he cannot spread himself out in 
the ratio of the geometrical progression of 
rabbits, nor cope with them unaided. 

If along with each hundred pair of rab- 
bits the New Zealand squatters had turned 
loose a pair of ferrets or polecats, the former 
would never have become a national pest, 
as they now admittedly are. They are 
rapidly tending to become the “bloated 
monopolists "* of New Zealand, and the soon- 
er the colonists give their attention to the 
acclimatization of polecats, ferrets and other 
animals of that class, the better for the well- 
being of the colony. 

Some years after the establishment of 
rabbits in New Zealand, and before they 
were recognized as a danger to the agricul- 
tural future of that country, the Queensland 
farmers introduced them into their colony, 
The conditions are by no means the same, 
for although Queensland has no ferrets or 


' minks or animals of that genus, it has the 


dingo or wild dog, and innumerable snakes 
large enough to prey on rabbits, so that al- 
though rabbits cannot possibly monopolize 
the country as they are doing in New Zea- 


land, the balance of life will be obtained by 
a very undesirable increase in snakes and 
wild dogs. 

This result has not been foreseen in the 
colonies; the one anxiety is lest the rab- 
bits stauld overrun Australia as they are 
overrunning New Zealand, and an enormous 
outlay for close wire fencing is being incur- 
red to confine the danger to Queensland, 
but it may be predicted with confidence 
that the tendency of the rabbits to increase 
will be kept in check by a corresponding 
increase in the snakes which prey on them. 

In this country we are blindly tending to- 
ward similar results, by a somewhat differ- 
ent method. We do not refer to the pro- 
posed importation of European hares. There 
is nothing to apprehend from that measure 
if carried into effect. If easily acclimatized 
they would form a valuable addition to our 
game supply, and the mink may be relied 
on to maintain a just balance, and prevent 
any undue increase. 

But we have in North America field mice, 
shrews, and other small rodents, with a meas- 
ure of fecundity quite equal to that of rab- 
bits, and equally ready to become the “ bloat- 
ed monopolists” of this country, if man will 
only interfere and exterminate the hawks 
and owls which prey onthem. The earth is 
preserved in a fitting condition for human 
progress, by the maintenance of the balance 
of life among the lower creation, and any at- 
tempt to upset that balance by exterminat- 
ing birds or the smaller predaceous animals, 
should be engaged in very cautiously 

In this country we may exterminate wolves 
and panthers with impunity, because we 
ourselves are capable of performing their 
functions, and can keep the creatures they 
prey on within due bounds, but when it is 
proposed to exterminate hawks, owls, or 
insectivorous birds, we should hesitate to 
act until we are quite sure that we are 
capable of successfully grappling with the 
geometrical increase of mice and insects by 
our own unaided resources. 


(CopyriGHT, 1887, By FLORENCE A. MERRIAM.] 


FIFTY COMMON BIRDS, 


AND HOW TO KNOW THEM. 


HEN you have saved a man’s life 

you naturally take a new interest in 

_ him, and feel that you would like to know 
him; and so it is with the birds the mem- 
bers of the Audubon Society have been 
trying to rescue. You are so in the habit 
of discrimjnating between men, and study- 
ing their individual peculiarities, that it ap- 
pears a comparatively easy matter to know 
them; but with birds the case is entirely 
different. There are so many kinds, and 
yet they seem to look and to sing exactly 
alike. Your task seems a hopeless one at 
the outset. After a little, a new world of 
interest and beauty opens before you, but 
at first the difficulties you meet are almost 
overwhelming. 
The best way is the simplest. Begin 
with the commonest birds, and train your 
ears and eyes by classifying every bird you 
see, and every song you hear. Generalize 
roughly at first, and finer distinctions will 
easily be made later. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that you go out in the fields ona 
spring morning. From seyventill ten is the 
best time for beginners, and it is well to 
commence with the birds you will see when 
you have a house in sight. Stand still a 
few moments and you hear what sounds to 
you like a confusion of songs. You think 
you can never tell one from another. But 
listen carefully and you will notice a dif- 
ference at once. Some are true songs, with 
a definite melody—and tune, if one can use 
that word—like the song of some of the 
sparrows, who always give three high notes 
and then run down the scale. Others are 
only monotonous ¢rid/s, always the same two 
notes on the same key, varying only in 
length and intensity; such as that of the 
chipping bird, who makes one’s ears fairly 
ache as he sits in the sun trilling away 
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with the complacency of a prima donna. 
There is always plenty of talking going on, 
chippering and chattering that do not 
rise to the dignity of a song, but add to 
the general confusion of sounds. This 
should be ignored at first, and only the 
louder songs listened for. 

When the trill and the elaborate song 
are distinguished, other classifications are 
easily made. ‘The ear then catches the 
difference in the quality of songs. On the 
right the plaintive note of the meadowlark 
is heard, while out of the grass at the left 
comes the rollicking song of the light- 
hearted bobolink. 

Having made a beginning with your 
ears, the training of the eye can be taken 
up in the same way. Here the crude dis- 
tinctions of size and color are the first 
steps. As the robin is the best known bird, 
he serves as a convenient unit of measure, 
an ornithological foot, so to speak. If 
anything from a hummingbird to a robin, 
is called sma//, and from the robin to the 
crow large, a ground for practical dis- 
tinctions is made that will be useful in get- 
ting your bearings. And when you watch 
carefully for colors, the birds will no longer 
look all alike. The ér%gh¢t birds can be 
put by themselves—the oriole with his 
orange and black coat, the scarlet tanager 
with his flaming plumage, and the common 
bluebird, who, as Mr. Burroughs says, has 
“the earth tinge on his breast and the sky 
tinge on his back’’*—all these can be 
classed together; while the sparrows, fly- 
catchers, thrushes and vireos can be dis- 
tinguished from the bright, as the dud/ 
colored birds. 

When the roughest part of the work is 
done, and your eye and ear easily catch the 


**“ Wake Robin,”’ p, 12. 
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most obvious differences in size, color and 
sound, the interesting part of your work 
begins. 

You will soon learn to associate special 
birds with certain localities, and once know- 
ing their favorite haunts, you find other 
clues to their habits; and before long they 
stand out before you as distinctly as indi- 
viduals. By going among the birds, watch- 
ing them closely, comparing them care- 
fully, and writing down all the peculiarities 
of every new bird seen while you are in 
the field, locality, song, size, color, details 
of markings, food, flight, eggs, nest and 
habits, you soon come, naturally and easily, 
to know the birds that are living about you. 
The first law of field work is EXACT OBSER- 
VATION, and this is learned soonest by habit- 
ually writing down all the details you need 
for identification. 

With these hints in mind, take an opera 
or field glass, and go to look for your 
friends. Don’t start out before breakfast 
at first, because the confusion of the 
“matins” is discouraging—there is too 
much to see and hear. But go as soon 


after breakfast as possible, for the birds. 


quiet down and go into the woods for their 
nooning earlier and earlier as the weather 
gets warmer. 

You will not have to go far before you 
find your first bird: 


THE ROBIN, 


He is, as every one knows, a domestic 
little fellow, and very fond of society. He 
considers it no liberty to take his dinners 
in your front yard, and build his house ina 
crotch of your piazza with the help of the 
string you have inadvertently left within his 
reach. 

Next to the crow, he is probably the best 
known of our birds; but some of his city 
friends have never been fortunate enough 
to meet him, and as he is to be our “unit of 
measure,’’ it may be well to describe him 
carefully, 


He is nine to ten inches long, and as he 
is a general favorite, and has the courage 
of his conviction that man is a “good fel- 
low,” he fares very well, and keeps fat on 
cherries and strawberries if the supply of 
fish worms runs low, Everything about him 
bespeaks the favorite of fortune. He is. 
not always looking for food like the wood- 
peckers, nor flitting about with nervous 
restlessness like the warblers; but has plenty 
of repose of manner, although he has a 
nervous habit of jerking his tail when he is 
excited. 

He has time to meditate when he chooses, 
but like other sturdy, well-fed people, his 
reflections generally take a cheerful turn; 
and when he lapses into a poetical mood, 
as he often does at sunrise and sunset, sit- 
ting on a branch in the softened light and 
whispering a little song to himself, his 
sentiment is the healthy, every day home 
sort, with none of the sadness or longing of 
his cousin thrushes, but full of contem and 
appreciation of the beautiful world he lives 
in, 

Unlike some of his human friends, his 
content does not interfere with his activity. 
He is full of vigorous life, and his voice is 
always to be heard above the rest of the 
daybreak chorus. He has plenty of industry 
and energy, too, for every season he quite 
cheerfully shoulders the responsibility of 
seeing three or four broods of bird child- 
ren through all the dangers of cats, hawks 
and first flights; keeping successive nests 
full of gaping mouths supplied with worms 
all the summer through. 

His proverbial red breast belongs to his 
English cousin; and it must be confessed 
that his isa homely reddish-brown, and that 
his back is a dull blackish-gray. But per- 
haps if he had been beautiful he would 
have been vain, and then alas for the robin 
we know and love now. 

His wife's breast is still less red, in fact she 
looks as if she had been out in the rain so 


much that most of her color had been washed 
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off, and when their children first come out in 
the world, they are more strikingly homely 
than their parents, perhaps, because we 
have known the old birds so long that, like 
some of our dearest friends, their plainness 
is beautiful to us. In any case, the emi- 
nently speckled young gentlemen that come 
out with their new tight-fitting suits and 
awkward ways do not meet their father’s 
share of favor. 

Perhaps the nest they come out of ac- 
counts for their lack of polish. Even Mr. 
Burroughs’ regrets its coarseness.* It is 
stout and strong, built to last, and to keep 
out the rain; but with no thought of beauty. 
The outside is a framework of twigs and 
stems of large weeds. Then comes a plas- 
tering of mud, that the bird moulds with 
her breast till it is hard and smooth. 
Inside is a soft lining of dried grass. This 
is the typical nest, but of course, there are 
marked variations from it; Mr. Burroughs 
speaks of one nest composed entirely of 
hair and grass.t From its nature, the nest 
has to be firmly fixed in the crotch of a 
branch, or close to the body of the tree, 
where its weight will be supported ; and if 
it happen to be built over a blind, or win- 
dow frame, it is always securely fastened. 

You may look for robins in almost any 
locality, but they generally prefer dry open 
land, or the edge of woods; being very 
averse to the secluded life of the other 
thrushes, who build in the deep woods. 

The flight and song of the robin are in 
keeping with his general character. His 
flight is rapid, clear cut and straight. Un- 
like many of the birds, he flies as if he were 
going somewhere. His voice is a strong 
clear treble, loud and cheerful. He is not 
a musician, and has no one set song. His 
commonest call has two parts, each of three 
notes run together ; the first with a rising, 
the last with a falling inflexion: ¢ri/-la-rée’, 
tril-li-rah'; tril-la-rée’, tril-la-rah’. But 

* “Wake Robin,” p. 15, The Return of the Birds. 
+ ‘* Wake Robin,’ Birds’ Nests, p. 126. 
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he has a number of calls, and you have to 
be very familiar with the peculiar treble 
quality of his note to avoid confusing it 
with others. 


THE BLUEBIRD 


is usually found further from the house, 
and your attention is attracted to his cry as 
he flies over the field. It is a plaintive con- 
tralto call, just the opposite of the robin’s. 
Mr. Burroughs describes his first song in 
early spring as “a note that may be called the 
violet of sound, and as welcome to the ear, 
heard above the cold damp earth, as is its 
floral type to the eye a few weeks later.’’* 
He quotes Lowell’s lines: 

The bluebird, shifting his light load of song 

From post to post along the cheerless fence.” 
In “A Bird Medley’ Mr. Burroughs says: 
“The bluebird cannot utter a harsh or un- 
pleasing note. Indeed, he seems to have 
but one language, one speech for both love 
and war, and the expression of his indig- 
nation is nearly as musical as his song.”’+ 

The bluebird is smaller than the robin, al- 
though of a similar build; and his flight is 
more undulating. If you catch a glimpse of 
his breast as he goes over your head, you will 
see that it is brick red, changing to white be- 
low; and as he flies down and turns quickly 
before alighting, you will get a flash of dark 
blue from his back. It is a rich color in 
the male, but the tints are all softened in 
the female, giving the faded effect noticed 
in the mother robin, and characteristic of 
the majority of female birds. 

The bluebird is much shyer than the 
robin, and generally hides his nest in a hole 
of some fence rail, dead stub or tree; al- 
though he occasionally builds in knot holes 
in the sides of barns or even in bird boxes. 
Sometimes when the nest is in a stub or 
tree, it is so shallow that the father and 
mother birds feed their young from the 
outside, clinging to the sides of the hole 


*“Birds and Poets,’’ Chap. I., p. 45. 
+**Birds and Poets,’ Chap., A Bird Medley, p. 96. 
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and reaching in with their heads to drop 
the food into the open mouths below. 

For a charming description of the habits 
and character of the bluebird read Mr. Bur- 
roughs’ chapter on “The Bluebird,” in “Wake 
Robin,” and pp. 39-42 of “Sharp Eyes,” in 
“Locusts and Wild Honey.’ 


KEEL-TAILED BLACKBIRD; CROW BLACK- 
BIRD; PURPLE GRACKLE, 


In the field or about the house, wherever 
One is, this noisy fellow is sure to insist on 
recognition. His voice is cracked, and is 
painfully suggestive of the creaking of a 
door, or a machine that needs oiling. Mr. 
Burroughs says: ‘His voice always sounds 
as if he were laboring under a severe attack 
of influenza, although a large flock of them 
heard at a distance on a bright afternoon 
of early spring produce an effect not un- 
pleasing. The air is filled with cracking, 
splintering, spurting, semi-musical sounds, 
which are like pepper and salt to the ear. ’’* 

The crow blackbird is a half larger than 
the robin, toward whom he acts the part of 
the big boy bully, in the most cold-blooded 
way. He comes north soon after the robin, 
torments him while he is building, and then 
amuses himself by breaking up his nest, 
throwing out the eggs and young until 
driven away by some exasperated human 
lover of justice. He is a great awkward 
fellow. Like the crow, and a few other 
birds, he walks instead of hopping, but as 
he ambles along on the branch of a tree, 
one feels that he might better hop, he makes 
such stupid work of it. When he flies, he 
can be known at a distance by the peculiar 
way in which he uses his tail. He is called 
the keel-tailed from the circumstance. From 
the horizontal he gives it a vertical direc- 
tion, so that he can steer with it, as you 
would witha rudder. If heis flying straight 
ahead you do not notice it, but the moment 
he turns or wants to guide himself you see 
his tail change into a keel. 


*“Wake Robin,’’ Chap., Spring at the Capital, p. 158. 
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When you get near him the falsity of his 
name of blackbird is revealed; and at the 
same time you discover his chief virtue— 
his beauty. He has a remarkably hand- 
some iridescent coat, “bronzy, purplish or 
violet,” but always intense and beautiful. 

Bold, as well as quarrelsome, he would 
build in the center of a village if he were 
tolerated, but from his cruelty to the robin 
he is frequently driven away. 


CHIPBIRD OR CHIPPY ; HAIRBIRD ; CHIPPING 
SPARROW ; SOCIAL SPARROW, 


Although one of those “ little gray birds” 
that vex the soul of the tyro, chippy is well 
known as the smallest and most familiar of 
our sparrows. He has a reddish-brown 
cap, a delicate white line separating it from 
his eye and cheek. His back is streaked 
with grayish-brown and black, and his 
wings are crossed by narrow whitish bars. 
Underneath he is a pure light ash color, 
the absence of markings distinguishing him 
from the tree sparrow and others of his 
less domestic cousins. 

His trill, too, is individual. He has no 
song, like his rustic looking cousin, the 
bush sparrow, whom he resembles in some 
respects, but trills away monotonously—by 
the hour, one is inclined to think—with 
cheerful perseverance worthy of a better 
cause. 

He is called the hairbird because his 
nest, built in shrubbery, is made of dried 
grass lined with cow or horse hair, and 
when you think of the industry and obser- 
vation required to find this hair, you will 
not only be convinced of the powers of in- 
herited habit, but will conclude that the 
little fellow has been appropriately named. 
His eggs—four to five in number—are a 
pretty bluish color, delicately speckled 
with brown and black. 

Chippy is characterized by his intelli- 
gence. The turn of his head, the quick 
glance from his eye, show that his familiar 
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bravery is due to no thoughtless confi- 
dence, but is based on keen observation 
and bird wit. He is always about—in the 
garden, on the lawn, and around the house. 
The back door, with its boundless possi- 
bilities in the line of crumbs, attracts him 
strongly. An instance is given where he 


came regularly every day at the time when 


the chickens were féd, sat on the fence till 
the first rush and scramble were over, and 
then flew down among the hens to get his 
dinner. Where he finds friends he will not 
only twitter on the lawn, haunt the back 
door, and get acquainted with the hens, but 
come on to the front piazza within a few 
feet of the family, if they humor him with 
an offering of crumbs. 


SONG SPARROW. 


A larger cousin of chippy’s—about half 
the size of a robin—the song sparrow differs 
from him in almost every particular. We 
admire chippy for his bravery and intelli- 
gence, but we do not love him as we do 
this simple little fellow, with his homely 
cheeriness. In the spring he comes north 
a few days after the robin and although 
the chill from the snow banks gives him a 
sore throat that makes his voice husky; you 
will hear him singing away, as brightly as 
if he had come back on purpose to bring 
spring to the poor snow-bound farmers. 
Even his chirp—of rich contralto quality 
compared with the thin chip of his little 
cousin—has a genuine, happy ring that 
raises one’s spirits; and when he throws up 
his head and sings the sweet song that 
has given him his name, you feel that the 
world is worth living in. 

His brown coat has little beauty, but his 
dark breastpin, surrounded by brown streaks, 
sets off his light gray waistcoat to great ad- 
vantage; and the brown topknot that he 
raises when he gets interested, gives him 
an air of sympathetic attention that is very 
winning. 


His song is the first set song that is likely 
to attract your attention as you listen to the 
birds near the house. It consists of one 
high note repeated three times, and a rapid 
run down the scale and back. 

In choosing the site for his nest, the song 
sparrow is a true philosopher, adapting him- 
self to circumstances with easy grace. At 
one time he contents himself with making 
a rude nest of straw at the bottom of a 
roadside brush heap; at another he builds 
in a willow, using the woolly catkins to 
soften his bed; and when particularly for- 
tunate, he has been known to protect his 
young and indulge his own esthetic sense 
by nesting in a sweet-brier bush. Mr. 
Burroughs speaks of the sparrow’s careful 
workmanship on page too of “Birds and 
Poets.” 


REDWING BLACKBIRD, 


The large flocks of blackbirds seen com- 
ing north in the spring are confusing at 
first, but if you use your opera glass care- 
fully—and though its rapid adjustment is 
so troublesome at the outset that one is 
tempted to trust to his own eyes, a good 
glass is really almost indispensable—you 
will soon be able to discriminate the char- 
acter of the majority of the birds of a 
flock. 

Sometimes the crow blackbird and the 
redwing fly together, but they more com- 
monly go in separate flocks. Ata distance, 
the flight of the two species is perhaps the 
most distinctive feature—the “keel-tail’’ 
steering apparatus of the crow blackbird 
marking him anywhere. Then the keel- 
tailed is a half larger than the robin, and 
the redwing a trifle smaller than that bird. 
Known more familiarly, the redwing lacks 
the noisy obtrusiveness of his awkward 
cousin, and generally prefers the field to 
the dooryard. Here, as Emerson says, 

‘““The redwing flutes his o-4a-/ee,” 
and that in itself would be enough to dis- 
tinguish him, 


Annte's New Home. 


Aside from this, however, his red wing 
marks him as effectually as a_ soldier's 
epaulets. In the male, the scarlet shoulder 
cap makes such a striking contrast with his 
shining black coat that the careless observer 
does not notice its border of brownish-yel- 
low, even when it shades into white, as it 
does in some of the eastern species. In 
the female, the contrast is not so great. In 
the first place, she is not such a pure black 


ANNIE’S NEW 


HE had not always been lame. A few 
years before, no foot so light, no 
Step upon the stairs so swift and sure as 
Annie's. But one cruel winter's day, a slip 
on the icy pavement changed all her life, 
and from a brisk, bonny lass she silently 
faded into a pale, patient cripple. Her 
father had died long ago, and her mother, 
after a weary struggle against adverse fate, 
gladly followed him. The neighbors were 
kind, of course, and Mrs. Lynch, the widow, 
took Annie into her home; but it was not 
like having one’s own mother. Kindness, 
not love, prompted every act. The days 
passed very slowly and monotonously for 
Annie. Every morning she was helped 
into her cushioned chair by the window, 
and there she sat all day, with no outlook 
except at a blank wall, while her patient 
fingers fashioned the artificial flowers that 
helped to pay her board. It seemed so 
strange that she should be so terribly 
afflicted that it made her sad sometimes, 
and she could not help murmuring a little, 
but she was generally very patient, and 
then there was always Jim to be thankful 
for. ‘ 

He was the idol of Annie’s life, and his 
devotion to her was beautiful to see. His 
hands, though big and’ rough, were gentle 
as a woman’s when they touched Annie; 
his deep voice softened and his heavy step 
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as the male, having brownish streaks that, 
even at a distance, give her a duller look. 
Then her epaulets are more of a salmon 
color than scarlet. Still the effect is very 
pleasing, and it is only a matter of taste if 
one does not admire her as much as her 
husband. 

The redwing nests in tufts of sedge, low 
bushes, or other places in open fields. 


FLORENCE A, MERRIAM. 


HOME. 


grew light when he entered Annie’s room. 
As for Annie, he was not only her brother, 
but her father, mother, and a whole host of 
other relations besides. He was her light 
and strength and very life. He worked in 
the mines, and was away all day, and some- 
times all night, but when he did come home, 
no matter if it was midnight, then and then 
only the sun shone for Annie. 

Jim was always trying to think of some- 
thing that would shorten her long, weary 
hours. One day he would bring her an 
apple whose polished sides fairly glistened. 
Again it would be a flower, a rose or a 
pansy, which Annie always put before her 
and copied at once, and she always thought 
that none of her flowers were so natural as 
those she copied from Jim's boquets. 

One bright, warm May Sunday, he took 
her to the country. What a day that was 
for Annie! It was years since she had been 
beyond the grimy, smoky streets of the min- 
ing town, and she could only faintly remem- 
ber how the country looked. She could call 
up dim memories of fields of fresh green 
grass, of flowers really growing, and of soft 
warm air musical with the songs of birds, 
but it all seemed very distant and unreal. 
How she had looked forward to this day. 
Jim borrowed the overseer’s wagon, took the 
cushions from Annie’s chair and made a 
seat for her, and together they drove away, 


> 
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out of the dirt and noise into the sweet 
fields, starred with violets and bluettes, and 
where the air was laden with the perfume of 
lilacs and apple blossoms. Jim did all the 
talking, Annie said very little, but her eyes 
were never still. They saw every minutest 
detail, and the reality far exceeded her 
dreams As they were driving slowly home- 
ward, the old brown horse, who was stum- 
bling along half. asleep, suddenly swerved 
to one side. Jim, leaning forward to find 
out the cause, exclaimed : 

“Oh, its a bird, a baby robin. Do you 
want it Annie? You can keep it in that 
old cage Mrs. Lynch has, and by and by it 
will grow tame, and be a nice pet for you.” 

Annie clapped her hands with delight at 
the idea, and Jim carefully picked up the 
bird, and they took it back wrapped up in 
a handkerchief. 

The next night when Jim came home 
from work, Annie thought he was more 
quiet than usual, and finally he said : 

“Annie, how would you like to have a 
little home in the country, just you and me 
together?” 

“Oh! Jim!” said Annie, clasping her 
hands and flushing with excitement, ‘“ What 
do you mean?” 


“Well, yesterday, when we were out - 


there in the fields, I suddenly thought that 
if I got this promotion Mr. Jenks spoke of, 
perhaps we could afford to have a little 
home somewhere out there. Mrs. Lynch 
would come with us to look out for the 
house, you could raise chickens—that would 
be something to keep you busy all day, and 
I venture to say there wouldn’t be any 
chickens in the market as fat as yours— 
only I don’t suppose, with your tender heart, 
you'd ever let any be killed.” And Jim's 
hearty laugh made the glasses on the shelf 
dance and jingle. 

From that time Annie thought of nothing 
else. She talked of it by day and dreamed 
of it by night. She told her few friends of it, 
and what she was going to do when they 


had a home in the country. And at last it 
really seemed as if the dream might come 
true. Jim got his promotion and his salary 
was raised. ‘They drove out together to 
the country and finally found a little cot- 
tage that seemed as if it had been made for 
them. It had a pretty sloping roof, and a 
little porch covered with rose vines, and a 
nice chicken yard, and, best of all, it was not 
too far away for Jim to walk in and out 
every day. They were both delighted, and 
decided to take the cottage at once. 

There was no lack of interest in Annie's 
life now. She and Jim had so much to 
talk about, and so many things to plan, that 
finally Mrs. Lynch declared Annie talked in 
her sleep about tables and chairs. She was 
not strong enough to go out to the cottage 
often, but every Sunday Jim went out, and 
he made a little plan of each room, and 
Annie wrote down just where she wanted 
every piece of furniture. Her own chair was 
to stand by the sunny kitchen window, and 
above it should hang the robin’s cage. He 
had not been happy in his cage, nor become 
tame. Perhaps, like Annie, he longed for 
the fresh, breezy airs of the country, for the 


rustle of the green leaves and the scent of 
flowers. 


At last everything was ready, and they 
were to move the next day. Annie was 
sitting in her easy chair waiting for Jim to 
come and pack the last few things. She 
was so happy that she could not believe it 
true. When she shut her eyes she could 
see the little sunny kitchen, the table set 
for supper, and herself sitting in the door- 
way, watching for Jim tocome. And then, 
when Jim came, she knew just how he would 
say, ‘Well, little sister, isn’t this nice? How 
are the chickens?”” And then he would run 
up-stairs, whistling at the top of his voice—— 
Hark! What was that? <A dull, jarring 
rumble, then a little silence, and then cries 
and screams of women. 

Annie's heart stood still for a second; 
then went on again at double rate, and she 
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started from her chair. The sound was not 
unknown in that little mining town. Annie 
had heard it once before, when she was very 
young, and she had never forgotten it. It 
meant death—sudden, terrible death—to 
strong, hearty men; it meant crushed lives, 
broken hearts and hopeless futures to poor 
women, wives and mothers of miners, Al- 
ready crowds were running through the 
streets toward the mines, and the cry “The 
mine has caved!” filled the air. 

Annie limped to the door, and pulling it 
open tottered out. Mrs. Lynch, who had 
been paying a farewell visit to a neighbor, 
came running toward her. 

“Oh! Mrs. Lynch,” gasped Annie, “which 
is it? Is it Jim's shaft?” It seemed as if 
her very life hung on Mrs. Lynch's answer. 

“Annie! Oh, poor child, poor child;” 
and Mrs. Lynch, whose husband had been 
killed in just such a way, burst into tears. 

That was enough, Annie was answered. 
She gasped for breath, and caught at the 
door post for support. Then suddenly she 
started forward, “Oh! it may not be true. 
I must go, I must find out for myself. Jim! 
Jim!” Then her strength seemed to fail, 
and she sank down at Mrs. Lynch's feet sob- 
bing, “I cannot, I cannot.” Mrs. Lynch 
lifted her up and carried her back into the 
room, and then there came a time of hor- 
rible waiting. 

The reports from the mine were con- 
flicting. One man hurrying by would 
say that hundreds were killed; the next 
one said there was hope of saving all; 
the rescuers were working as hard as 
men could work to reach the shaft. Then 
came word that it would be days before 
the men could be found, and then almost 
at once came news that they had been 
reached and that some were alive. The 
slow night wore away and daylight broke— 
the day that the new life was to have begun 
for Annie and Jim. As she saw the first 
beam of sunlight come in at the window, 
Annie turned her head aside and two bitter 
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tears rolled down her cheeks. But she 
could not cry—the weight on her heart that 
seemed crushing out her very life, was too 
great for tears, 

Presently Mrs. Lynch rose and stole out, 
and Annie was left alone. She lay there in 
her chair and watched the shadows of the 
window bars slowly creep along the wall. 
She felt strangely weak and numb. She 
could not understand why she did not suf- 
fer more. How could she sit there, quiet 
and tearless, when Jim might be lying dead, 
crushed under some terrible beam. Or 
perhaps not dead, but prisoned, helpless, 
only to suffer lingering tortures worse than 
death. As this thought came to her, she 
started forward with a groan, and her eyes 
fell on the robin pining in his cage, his head 
bent, and his eyes dull, looking so unhappy. 

“T will let him out,” thought Annie, and 
she rose slowly and painfully, and limped 
across the room to where the cage stood ona 
chest of drawers, and carried it to her chair. 

She felt so strangely weak that she could 
hardly open the window, but at last she 
managed to, and then she opened the door 
of the cage and waited. At first the robin 
did not see, but suddenly he understood 
that freedom lay there before him; he 
hopped out, stood for a moment on the win- 
dow ledge, then fluttered unsteadily down 
toward the ground and was lost to sight. 

Annie, lying in her chair, followed him 
with her eyes until he had vanished, then 
a still, sweet smile crept on to her lips, the 
thin hand dropped from the cage door, her 
eyes opened wider and wider 


Up the street, nearer and nearer, and 
then into the house, came the slow tramp 
of men carrying a‘heavy burden; in many 
a home there were tears and anguish, mourn- 
ing for those who had gone before ; but for 
Annie and Jim, safe in that new home where 
suffering and sorrow are unknown, there 
would be never any more parting, nor any 
more tears. N. B. Gy 


* 
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AN AUDUBON BADGE. 


From time to time we have had inquiries as to 
whether the Society has any distinctive medal or 
badge, and in many cases there has been a very 
‘strongly expressed desire for something of the sort, 
which might be worn on the person as an open de- 
claration of principles. Latterly these applications 
have been so numerous that we have been tempted 
to consider the matter from the practical standpoint, 
and have decided on a design which we publish be- 
low. It isa brooch pin in coin silver, with raised letters 
and monogram as in the design, the cost, fifty cents. 


The preliminary costs of preparing the die, etc., 
would be something considerable, and we should not 
feel justified in undertaking it unless assured that there 
would be something like a general demand for the 
badge. All our readers who are in favor of the new 
-departure are consequently invited to send in their 
applications, and local secretaries are solicited to as- 
certain the wishes of such of their members as are 


-easily accessible. 
C. F. AMEry, General Secretary. 


MEMBERSHIP RETURNS. 


THE number of registered members on April 30 
was 29,956, showing an increase during the month 
of 3,206 members. New York and Pennsylvania 
maintain their relative positions as first and second, 
and the Southern and Western States contribute as 
usual only units or tens. New Jersey would have 
shown a considerable falling off but for the exertions 
of Principal E. O. Hovey, of Newark High School, 
who enlisted most of the members credited to the 
State in April. Since the close of April the Society 
has lost a valuable coadjutor in the person of Miss 
Anna F. Davis, of Easton, Pa., whose charge of an 
aged mother leaves her no leisure for the duties of 
local secretary, but we may hope to replace her, and 
her loss to the State has been compensated for by 
the acquisition of Dr. R. L. Walker, of Mansfield 
Valley, who enlists all his patients, and prescribes 
Tur AupuBON for their ailments. There are still 

-gome two or three thousand Michigan members 


awaiting registration. The returns for the month 
by States and Territories are as follows : 


Mew Work cecccesecesnces 8) District of Columbia...... 32 
Pennsylvania...» ..0-s -s55 Abe PISaNSAG clr creeper ceeree 7z 
Illinois...... eAcetcte cecaaa gaa ATKANSAS <..--05 scsrusre 28 
New Jersey..c+--< sare Bats OL IIOCSOIA pos sie rines eure r 21 
OI ns Ve teaveca marc oehmeo FEI NTs ae ede Ir 
Indiana: s5sccscners erase sex Connecticut ...-.-2.-s+0s» 56 
Massachusetts. .......--+- SO VaSCOUSsee noe resssbe 48 
Michicgny cost eeareey eer (califariia oe eceeererecere I 
Marvland io). bnices sieges ra Nebraska. cc -issesreseres I 
Rhode Island..........-.. ao) MGrorria ca encore extn I 
Vireinia cc cesta eee estcees ei Se Mipritia aay oeaeeence cereres 4 
Mame iensrees saci seis crete DF ule) 2 Ee es een pp 5 
IMISSOUKI. chap masee pers ag Mngland) . << sen2scssasesees = 
New Hampshire.......... 1o Dominion of Canada...... 350 

3,206 


C. F. AMERY, General Secretary. 


LOST AND FOUND. 


OnE pleasant summer afternoon, as Mr. and Mrs. 
W. were taking a stroll in Brooklyn's beautiful 
cemetery, Greenwood, they were overtaken by a 
shower. Standing beneath the spreading branches 
of a large tree, under which they had sought shelter, 
they were surprised to receive upon their shoulders 
a shower of birds. The force of the wind and rain 
had dislodged a robin’s nest and a brood of young, 
almost fully grown, but scarcely able to fly, had fallen 
from the tree. 

Mr. W. took one of them in his hand, say- 
ing to his wife, ‘‘We will take this one home 
and put it in a cage.” Mrs. W. assented thought- 
lessly, and when the rain had ceased they started 
away with their little captive. They had not pro- 
ceeded far, however, when they observed that the 
parent birds were following them, coming close to 
them and crying piteously. Mrs. W.’s heart was 
touched, and she appealed to her husband to let 
the little one go free, but he wanted the robin, and 
assured her that the old birds would soon forget 
their grief. The robins followed them until they 
had passed through the cemetery gate, never ceasing 
their cries. 

Reaching home the little captive was placed in a 
gilded cage and tenderly cared for, but Mrs. W. 
could not enjoy her evening meal, and when she re- 
tired she was unable to sleep. She could not drive 
that cry of the mother bird from her ears, She 
called to her husband in the middle of the night and 
entreated him to take the little creature back to its 
mother in the morning, Touched by his wife’s sorrow 
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he promised to do so, and at six o'clock he carefully 
wrapped the young bird in a cloth, and walked two 
miles to the spot whence he had taken it. 

To his surprise and delight the entire robin family 
were assembled, as if to meet him, He placed the 
young bird upon the ground, and the joy manifested 
by the parents at the unexpected return of their lost 
one was something he could not describe, and well 
repaid him for his morning journey, They actually 
screamed with delight as they fluttered around and 
caressed the little creature, and Mr. W. was almost 
as happy as the birds, witnessing their enjoyment 
of the reunion. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. felt that they could never for- 
give themselves for the grief they had so thought- 
lessly caused the robin family to suffer, and I am 
happy to say, that when the pledge of the Audubon 
Society was placed before them, they unhesitatingly 
signed their names, and are to-day proud to be num- 
bered among its members. Mrs. J. Durr. 

Brooktyn, N. Y. 


IN THE EVERGLADES. 


I TAKE the Press, a sprightly little paper published 
in the most southern incorporated town upon the 
mainland of Florida—for of course the large and 
growing city of Key West is much further toward the 
tropics—Fort Myers, on the Caloosa River, to wit, 
and only sixty miles west of the Everglades. The 
Press is a little paper, but large enough for several 
advertisements for unlimited numbers of birds and 
bird skins. Also, for items such as this: “Jim 
Bledsoe and Bill Rollins start next week for Lake 
Okeechobee on the hunt for bird skins. They say 
they know some mighty fine ‘rookeries,’” by the 
last word meaning the roosting places, 7. ¢., homes 
of the poor unsuspecting herons, etc., that once 
brightened up an otherwise too monotonous land- 
scape. These advertisements call especially for egrets. 
If Florida permits the slaughter to continue she will 
make a terrible mistake, beyond recall. Her egrets 
will be gone but her regrets will never die. 

What a relentless pursuit. ‘‘Fashion” in New 
York slays her millions in the remotest corners of the 
globe. Lake Okeechobee and the Everglades are 
togiay full of blood, torn feathers and screams of 

om that staring little corpses may cry for ven- 


geance from the bonnets of what we satirically term 


the “gentler” sex. O fashion, O woman, how many 
crimes are done in your names! May the Aupvu- 
BON accomplish its glorious mission in (rst) teaching 
us to admire and appreciate the infinite grace and 
variety of animated creation, and (2d) that in this 
matter ‘Want of thought is want of heart.” 

T. May Tuorp, 


NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM RECEPTION. 


THE Board of Management of the Natural His- 
tory Museum of New York gave its annual reception 
on Tuesday, May 10, exhibiting to the public for the 
first time the beautiful collection of eighteen species 
of American birds, collected and prepared by Mr. 
Jenness Richardson, late of the Washington (D. C.) 
Museum, each species amid surroundings modeled 
from nature by Mrs, E. S. Mogridge, formerly of 
the South Kensington Museum, England. 

The birds were mute, but- each group with its 
surroundings exquisitely modeled from nature, the 
nest just exactly where a bird’s nester would look for 
it, each nest full of eggs, and a well preserved male 
and female of each of the eighteen species repre- 
sented, perched in the immediate vicinity, looked so 
lifelike that one was prepared to see the birds start 
from their perch at any minute, or to hear them break 
forth in song. 

First in order came the robins, then wood thrushes, 
brown thrashers, yellow warblers, redstarts, Louisi- 
ana water thrushes, swamp warblers, oven birds, red- 
eyed vireos, white-eyed vireos, field sparrows, song 
Sparrows, Swamp sparrows, seaside finch, sharp- 
tailed finch, cardinal birds, rose-breasted grosbeaks, 
long-legged clapper-rail. ; 

The charm of the collection and its value for edu- 
cational purposes consist in the perfect reproduction 
of the surroundings, amid which the several species 
build their nests. The nest of the Louisiana water 
thrush, concealed beneath an overhanging bank, the 
oven bird with its quaint nest in woodland grove, the 
nest of the sharp-tailed sparrows amid the coarse 
grass and reeds of the salt marsh, were all repro- 
duced with conscientious fidelity to nature. 

With this collection accessible to the public, there 
is no need for the embryo ornithologist to trudge 
afield gun in hand, shooting every bird he sees for 
“scientific purposes.” The birds can be as well studied 
in our public museums as in private cabinets. The 
amount of collecting for the dona fide scientific pur- 
pose of keeping our museums supplied is very trifl- 
ing, and a student having learnt all that can be learnt 
from a study of dead specimens, should take the field, 
not with the murderous shotgun, but with the field 
glass, and surveying the birds from a distance, study 
their habits while they disport themselves in unre- 
Strained freedom. 

The opening of the museum was a great success, 
attracting some five thousand persons. In the even- 
ing there was some discussion of the proposal of 
opening the museum on Sunday, and it was gathered 
that the Board did not favor the proposal, but would 
submit to it if the Board of Apportionment would 
meet the necessary costs, 
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THE AUDUBON SOCIETY FOR THE PROTEC- 
TION OF BIRDS. 


HE AUDUBON SOCIETY was founded in New York 
city in February, 1886. Its purpose is the protection of 
American birds, not used for food, from destruction for mer- 
cantile purposes. The magnitude of the evil with which the 
Society will cope, and the imperative need of the work which 
it proposes to accomplish, are outlined in the following state~- 
ment concerning 
THE DESTRUCTION OF BIRDS, : 
Within the last few years, the destructién of our birds has 
increased at a rate which is alarming. This destruction now 
takes place on such a large scale as to seriously threaten the 
existence of a number of our most useful species. It is carried 
on chiefly by men and boys who sell the skins or plumage to 
be used for ornamenta purposes—principally for the trimming 
of women’s hats, bonnets and clothing. These men kill every- 
thing that wears feathers. The birds of the woods, the birds 
of the field, the birds of the marsh and those of the sea are 
alike slain, at all times and at all seasons. It matters not if 
the bird be a useful one which devours the hurtful insects 
which destroy the farmer’s crops, or a bright-plumaged song- 
ster whose advent has been welcomed in spring, and which has 
reared its brood in the door yard during the summer, or a 
swift-winged sea swallow whose flight along the shore has often 
with unerring certainty led the fisherman to his finny prey— 
whatever it be, it must be sacrificed to the bird butcher’s lust 
for slaughter and for gain. Besides the actual destruction of 
the birds, their numbers are still further diminished by the 
practice of robbing their nests in the breeding season. 
Although it is impossible to get at the number of birds killed 
each year, some figures have been published which give an 
idea of what the slaughter must be. We know that a single 
local taxidermist handles 30,000 bird skins in one year; that a 
single collector brought back from a three months trip 11,000 
skins; that from one small district on Long Island about 70,000 
lirds were brought to New York in four months time. In New 
York one firm had on hand February 1, 1886, 200,000 skins. 
The supply is not limited by domestic consumption. Ameri- 
can bird skins aresent abroad, The great European markets 
draw their supplies from all over the world. In London there 
were sold in three months from one auction room, 404,464 West 
Indianand Brazilian bird skins, and 356,389 East Indian birds. 
In Paris 100,000 African birds have been sold by one dealer in 
one year. One New York firm recently had a contract to 
supply 40,000 skins of American birds to one Paris firm. These 
figures tell their own story—but it is a story which might be 
known even without them; we may read it plainly enough in 
the silent hedges, once vocal with the morning songs of birds, 
and in the deserted fields where once bright plumage flashed 
in the sunlight. 
BIRDS, INSECTS AND CROPS. 
The food of our small birds consists very largely of the 
insects which feed on the plants grown by the farmer. These 


insects misltiply with such atennelng rapidity that a single ~ 


air may in the course of one season be the progenitors of six 
Billions of their kind. All through the season at which this 
insect life is most active, the birds are constantly at work 
destroying for their young and for themselves, tens of thou- 
sands of hurtful creatures, which, but for them, would swarm 
upon the farmer's crops and lessen the results of his labors. 

A painstaking and ardent naturalist not very long ago 
watched the nest of a pair of martins for sixteen hours, from 4 
A.M. till 8 P. M., just to see how many visits the parent birds 
made to their young. He found that in that time 312 visits to 
the four pons were made, 119 by the male and 193 by the 
female. If we suppose only six insects to have been brought 
at each visit, this pair of birds would have destroyed, for their 

oung alone,in this one summer’s day, not far from 2,000 
insects. The important relations which our birds bear to the 
agricultural interests and so to the general welfare, are recog- 
nized by the governments of all our States. Laws exist for 
their protection, but these laws are rendered inoperative by 
the lack of an intelligent public sentiment to support them. 
They are nowhere enforced. It is for the interest of every 
one that such a public sentiment should be created. 

It is time that this destruction were stopped. 

PURPOSE OF THE AUDUBON SOCIETY. 

To secure the protection of our birds by awakening a better 
sentiment, the Audubon Society, named after the greatest of 
American ornithologists, has been founded. The objects 
sought to be accomplished by this Society are to prevent as far 
as possible — 

(x) The killing of any wild bird not used for food. 
site The taking or destroying of the eggs or nests of any wild 

irds, 

(3) The wearing of the feathers of wild birds. Ostrich 
feathers, whether from wild or tame birds, and those of domes- 
tic fowls, are specially exempted. 

The Audubon Society aims especially to preserve those 
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birds which are now practically without protection. Our 
ame birds are already protected by law, and in large measure 
a public sentiment, and their care may be left to the sports- 
man, The great aim of the Society is the protection of 
American non-game birds, The English sparrow is not 
included in our lists, 
PLAN OF THE WORK, ‘ 

Obviously the Society cannot supply any machinery of com- 
pulsion to lead individuals and communities to a higher 
regard for bird life and to efforts for its protection. Nor are 
compulsory measures thought necessary. ‘The wrong is toler- 
ated now only because of thoughtlessness and indifference. 
The birds are Killed for millinery purposes. So long as fashion 
demands bird feathers, the birds will be slaughtered. The 
remedy is to be found in the awakening of a healthy pub- 
lic sentiment on the subject. If this enormous destruction of 
birds can once be put in its true light before the eyes of men 
and women and young folks, if interest be aroused and senti- 
ment created, the great wrong must cease. To so present the 
case to the people as to awaken this corrective sentiment is the 
special work contemplated by the Auduben Society. The 
methods adopted are very simple. Pledges are furnished, sub- 
scription to which constitutes membership, and certificates 
are issued to members. 

TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP. 

The signing of any of the pledges will qualify one for mem- 
bership 1n the Society. It is earnestly desired that each mem- 
ber may sign all three of the pledges. Beyond the promise 
contained in the pledge no obligation nor responsibility is in- 
curred. There are no fees, nor dues, nor any expenses of any 
kind, There are no conditions as toage. The boys and girls 
are invited to take part in the work, for they can often do 
more than others to practically protect the nesting birds. All 
who are interested in the subject are invited to become mem- 
bers, and to urge their friends to join the Society. If each 
man, woman or child who reads this circular will exert his or 
her influence, it will not take long to enlist in the good work a 
great number of people actively concerned in the protection of 
our birds. It is desired that members may be enrolled in every 
town and village throughout the land, so that by the moral 
weight of its influence this Society may check the slaughter of 
our beautiful songsters. The beneficent influence of the 
Audubon Society should be exerted in every remotest by-way 
where the songs of birds fill the air, and in every crowded city 
yuee the plumes of slain songsters are worn as an article of 

ress, 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 

As there are a very great number of people in full sympathy 
with the Audubon movement, and ready to lend it their moral 
support, but who refrain from joining the Society simply be- 
cause they find it distasteful to sign a pledge, it has been 
determined to form aclass of Associate Members. Any one 
expressing his or her sympathy with the objects of the Atos 
bon Society and submitting a written request for membership 
to any local secretary, will be enrolled on the list of Associate 
Members. All such applications for membership received by 
local secretaries of the Society should be forwarded to the 
General Secretary for registration, 

LOCAL SECRETARIES, 

The Society has local seeretaries in cities, towns and villages. 
The local secretary will furnish this circular of information 
and pledge forms; will receive the signed pledges, keep a list 
of the members, forward a duplicate list with the pledges for 
enrollment and file at the Society's office; and will receive in 
return certificates of membership, to be filled out and signed 
by the local secretary and given to the members. No certi~ 
ficate of membership will be issued to any person except upon 
the receipt of a signed pledge at the bfice of the Society. 
Where no local secretary has yet been Spboikies, individual 
applicants for membership may address the Society at its 
office, No. 40 Park Row, New York. 

If there is no local secretary in your town, you are invited 
to actas such yourself, or to hand this to some other person 
who will accept the office. Upon application we will supply 
copies of this circular and pledge farms. 

THE AUDUBON SOCIETY CERTIFICATE, 

The Society furnishes to each member a handsome certificate 
of membership. This bears a portrait of the great naturalist, 
John James Audubon, after whom the Society very appro- 
priately takes its name. 

The office of the Society is at 40 Park Row, New York city. 
All communications should be addressed 


THE AUDUBON SOCIETY, 
No. 40 Park Row, New York. 
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PRESS $3, Circular size $8, Newspaper size 
$44. Typesetting easy; printed directions. Send 
2 stamps for list presses, type, etc., to factory, 

KELSEY & CO,, Meriden, Conn, 
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The Universal Fashion Co.’s 
Cut Paper PATTERNS, for Ladies’ and Children’s Gar- 
ments, are acknowledged to be the best in existence. Correct 
styles and perfect fit. Ladies, send for a Catalogue of 
UNIVERSAL PATTERNS free.to an address, or 15 cents 


for the ALBUM OF FASHIONS, a handsome folio book 
with over 1,000 illustrations and descriptions, 


UNIVERSAL FASHION COMPANY, 
40 East 12th st., New York. 
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A. J. Cammeyer, 


105, 167 & 169 SIXTH AVE., 
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Achilles, the greatest warrior of the elder world, could only 
receive his death wourd in his heel. Many men and women 
have died since his day by receiving their death blow also 
upon the foot, discovering all too late that this was a vital 
part of the body. Wet feet, cold feet, hot and perspiring fect, 
are as dangerous to health and lif: as the woun | that slew 
Achilles. Be wise in time and cover your feet properly, and 
protect them from the rapid and extreme changes of our 
climate. 

I have every sort and variety of Shoes for Men, Women and 
children, thus providing the amplest care, comfort, protection 
and safeguards for the feet in every necessity and emergency, 


Ladies’ Hand-Sewed 
Welt Button Boots, 


$3.00 


Fer Pair 


Ladies’ Kid-Top, Straight Patent Leather Tip, Hand 


Sewed Welt Button Boots......... ......0... $3 00 
Ladies’ Hand-Sewed Welt, Straizht Goat Button Boots.. 3 00 
Lacies’ Hand-Sewed Welt, Curacoa Kid Button Boots... 3.00 
Ladies’ Hand-Sewed Welt, Straight Goat, Foxed Kid- 

Top, Waukenphast Button Boots.....’..........._. 3.00 
Ladies’ Hand-Sewed Welt Calf, Foxed Kid-Top, Wau- 

kenphast Button Boots.................0....5 5... 3.00 


These Shoes are especially designed to take the place of the 
highest grade custom work of the finest material and finish, 
and the best workmanship that can be produced. I do not 
hesitate to warrant them equal to any custom made that are 
sold from $6 to $7 per pair, and at almost half the price. They 
are made in every variety, shape and form, and it makes no 
diffe: ence what the preference may be, I can guarantee a per- 
fect fit and satisfaction in every instance. 


CANVAS SEXIOES. 


My stock of Canvas Shoes of every description for Ladies, 
Misses and Children is now complete, such as Lawn Tennis, 
Bicycle, Yachting, and for all outdoor sporting purposes, at 
astonishingly low prices. 

I have tireless shoes for walkers, wing like slippers for dan- 
cers, dressy shoes for promenaders, low shoes for the comfort- 
loving ; in fact every kind of foot covering for Men, Women 
and Children, and at prices much lower than the same quality 
and make of goods are sold for elsewhere. 


People out of town should send for Illustrated 
Catalogue, which is mailed free on application, 


A. J. CAMMEYER, 


Sixth Avenue & Twelfth Street. 
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THE SCHOOL OF HOME. 


Let the school of home be a good one. 
Let the reading at home be such as to 
quicken the mind for better reading still; 
for the school at home is progressive. 


The baby is to be read to, What shall 
mother and sister and father and brother 
read to the baby,? 

BaByLanb. Babyland rhymes and jingles; 
great big letters and little thoughts and 
words out of BABYLAND. Pictures so easy 
to understand that baby quickly learns the 
meaning of light and shade, of distance, 
of tree, of cloud. The grass is green; the 
sky is blue; the flowers—are they red or 
yellow? ‘That depends on mother’s house- 
plants. Baby sees in the picture what she 
sees in the home and out of the window. 

BABYLAND, mother’s monthly picture- 
and-jingle primer for baby’s diversion, and 
baby’s mother-help. ' 

Babies are near enough alike. One Basy- 
LAND fits them all; 50 cents a year. Send 
to D. Lothrop Company, Boston. 


What, when baby begins to read for her- 
self? Why Aerself and not Azmself? ‘Turn 
about is fair play—If man means man and 
woman too, why shouldn’t little girls in- 
clude the boys? 

Our Lirrte MEN AND WOMEN is an- 
other monthly made to go on with. Bapy- 
LAND forms the reading habit. Think ofa 
baby with the reading habit! After a little 
she picks up the letters and wants to know 
what they mean. The jingles are jingles 
still; but the tales that lie below the jingles 
begin to ask questions. 

What do Jack and Jill go up the hill 
after water for? Isn’t the water down hill? 
Baby is outgrowing BABYLAND. 

Our LittLE MEN AND WOMEN comes 
next. No more nonsense. ‘There is fun 
enough in sense. The world is full of in- 
teresting things; and, if they come to a 
growing child not in discouraging tangles 


but an easy one. at a time, there is fun 
enough in getting hold of them. That is 
the way to grow. Our LirTLeE MEN AND 
WomeEN helps such growth as that. Begin- 
nings of things made easy by words and 
pictures; not too easy. The reading habit 
has got to another stage. 

You may send a dollar to D. Lothrop 
Company, Boston, for such a school as that 
for one year. 


Then comes THE Pansy with stories of 
child-life, tales of travel at home and 
abroad, adventure, history, old and new 
religion at home and over the seas, and 
roundabout tales on the International Sun- 
day School Lesson. 

Pansy the editor; THE Pansy the maga- 
zine. There are thousands and thousands 
of children and children of larger growth 
all over the country who know about Pansy 
the writer, and THe Pansy the magazine. 
There are thousands and thousands more 
who will be glad to know. 

Send to D. Lothrop Company, Boston, a 
dollar a year for THE Pansy. 


The reading habit is now pretty well es- 
tablished; not only the reading habit, but 
liking for useful reading; and useful read- 
ing leads to learning. 

Now comes WipdE AWAKE, vigorous, 
hearty, not to say heavy. No, it isn’t 
heavy, though full as it can be of practical 
help along the road to sober manhood and 
womanhood. Full as it can be? There is 
need of play as well as of work; and Wipe 
AWAKE has its mixture of work and rest 
and plays The work is all toward self-im- 
provement; so is the rest; and so is the play. 

Send D. Lothrop Company, Boston, $2.40 
a year for Wipk AWAKE. 


Specimen copies of all the Lothrop mag- 
azines for fifteen cents; any one for five— 
in postage stamps. 
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A WEEKLY JOURNAL 


full of the lore of woods and waters, sketches of travel and adventure with rod and gun, 
stories of camp and woodland shanty life, natural history papers on game and song 


birds, studies of wild animals and their ways, camp-fire yarns, instructive papers, and roughly told 
experiences of backwoods hunters; with innumerable practical hints, helps and wrinkles of its own. 


DO YOU HAPPEN TO HAVE A TASTE 
For NATURAL HISTORY? Read the Forest and Streant. 


mor OL! E-DOOR. Llib we 
For CAMPING ? ; 

For ANGLING ? 

For SHOOTING? 


‘For YACHTING ? 


For CANOEING ? 


Read the Forest and Streant. 
Read the Forest and Stream. 
Read the Forest and Stream. 
Read the Forest and Stream. 
Read the Forest and Streant. 
Read the Forest and Stream. 


TERMS: §4.00 per year; $2.00 for 6 months. Single numbers (of newsdealers or mailed) 1o cents. 


Mention this magazine. Address 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., New York City. 
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Sport with Gun and Rod. 

This superb yolume contains a vast amount of matter of the 
highest interest to sportsmen. Almost all kinds of American 
game are treated in its pages, and it is profusely illustrated ; 


clot o; cloth, on cheaper paper, $5. 


Antelope and Deer of America. 


By Hon. J. D. Caton, LL.D. This volume tells of the: 


haunts and habits of our antelope anc deer, where to find 
them, how to hunt them, of their life in tne woods and under 
domestication. Price $2.50. 


Forest and Stream Fables. 
By ‘“‘AwausooseE.”’ A series of seven fables in prose and to 
every one a picture. All of them have pith and point. rocts. 


The Canoe Aurora, 


By Dr. C, A. Neine. The well-told story of the author's 
cruise in a tiny canoe from an Adirondack lake to the Gulf of 
Mexico. Price $1.00. 


Canoe Handling. ARS 

By C. Bowyer Vavx (‘Dot’), By the first of aoe 
Am ricancanoeists. In this book he tells all about how to sat 
and handle a canoe, and how to care for it, either when in use 
or laid up for winter. Price $1.00. 


€Emall Yachts. 

TuHeir Desicn AND Construction, by C. P. KuNHARDT. 
This sumptuous quarto volume covers the whole rnge of 
yacht designing and care, and is the only work of the kind yet 
issued in America. ‘The text occupies 325 pages, illustrated 
with many engravings, and besides there are 7o full-page 
plates. Price $7.00. 


Our New Alaska. 

By Cuas. Hattock, In this handsome illustrated volume, 
Mr. Hallock gives the result of his travels in our northernmost 
possessions, Price $1.50. 


886 BP Three styles are published: Embossed leather, $15; - 
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The Forest Waters the Farm; 

Or, THE VALUE OF WoopLanps AS Reservoirs. By ANTO- 
nin-RousseET; translated by Rev. S. W. Powerit. A famous 
book’ on forestry. Every farmer ought to have it, for the 
questions so anal SRE Oy discussed in it are of agricultural im- 
portance; tog pp. Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


Canoe and Boat Building 

For Amateurs. By W. P. SrepHens. A manual of boat 
puiding by the canoeing editor of Forest and Stream. Be- 
sides the 189 pages of descriptive text, there are 29 plates, 
working drawings, which enable even the novice to build his 
own canoe and build it well. Price $2.50. 


Hunting irips of a Ranchman. 


By TueoporF Roosevett. A book of hunting adventure 
in Dakota and Montana. Price $3.50. 


Training vs. Breaking. 

By S. T. Hammonp, kennel editor of Forest and Stream. 
Nearly forty years experience in training and handling dogs 
has taught th: author that these intelligent animals are more 
easily controled by kincness than by severity,’ There is a 
chapter on training pet and house dogs. Price $1.00. 
Canoe and Camp Cookery, 

By “Seneca.”’ A little book full of receipts and hints for 
the camp couk, by a practical man who has tried them. In- 
dispensable to the camper. Price $1.00. 


Fyshhe and Fysshynge. 


-By ue JuLtana YeRNsrRs. An elegant’ reprint of a 
quaint 61 book written in the Fifteenth century. Price $1.00. 


Woodcraft. : 

By ‘‘Nessmuk.”’? In ‘*Woodcraft’” Nessmuk imparts the 
knowledge of the woods tht he has been fifty years in acquir- 
ing. No man, however much he has camped out, can read 
this book without learning something. Price $1.00, 


(ay Send for free catalogue of Forest and Stream books. 
Address Forest AND STREAM PUBLISHING Co., 40 Park Row, New York. 
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